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GERMANY AND REARMAMENT. 


CHAPTER of European history closed on October 14th, 
when Germany for the second time left the Disarmament 
Conference, and gave notice of her withdrawal from the 

League of Nations. This date may well be regarded by future 
historians as the close of what may be called the “ Versailles 
Period” and the opening of a new phase in international relations, 
the full development of which cannot as yet be foreseen. 


The link between these two periods is the virtual denunciation 
by Germany of the whole system established by the Peace Treaties, 
her final refusal to be bound by the restrictions of the military and 
naval clauses, and her announced intention of withdrawing from 
the international organisations which have their foundations in 
the Treaty of Versailles.* 

Germany left Geneva for two different categories of reasons, 
external and internal ; both her foreign policy and her home policy 
were inextricably interwoven with and deeply affected by the deci- 
sion of the Bureau on October 14th. As far as foreign policy was 
concerned she withdrew because, as admitted by Sir John Simon, 
the basis of the British Plan—already accepted by all the Powers 
including Germany as the “ basis for the future Convention ’’— 
had been modified in a vital respect. The original draft, as accepted 
on June 8th, had proposed equality in armaments through disarma- 
ment by stages in five years within a framework of security. The 
modified plan, as advanced on October 14th, proposed a pre- 
liminary period of probation of four years’ duration, during which 
there should be limitation but no disarmament by the armed Powers, 
while the Reichswehr were to be reorganised on a short service 
basis, both limitation and reorganisation being under the super- 
vision of an international Disarmament Commission. The modified 
Plan was also decidedly vague as to the disarmament which was to 
be carried out by the armed Powers during the second period of 
four years, but was quite explicit that during the whole period of 
eight years there was to be no rearmament by Germany of any 

ind. 

But there were other reasons for the German withdrawal from 
Geneva. By October the Nazi Revolution had fetched up on a 
dead centre. The economic programme had not yet come into 
force; constitutional reforms were not ready, and the political 
changes were for the time over. The German people were being 
kept going on a policy of panem et circences, with the emphasis very 
much on the second element of the formula. There had been 





(t) It is to be hoped that Mr. Frank Simonds’ Cassandra-like prophecy that we 
have passed from the post-war into the pre-war era will be proved unfounded. 

(2) It should be remembered that Germany not only declared her withdrawal 
from the League of Nations but also from the International Labour Organisation 
and from the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
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endless Feste throughout the summer, but now winter was in sight 
when bread would be more welcome than games. Moreover, there 
had been ugly rumours of a ‘‘ Second Revolution,” emanating from 
the Radical Left Wing of the Party and directed towards putting 
into force the Socialist, as opposed to the National, part of the 
programme of the Nazi Party. At the same time there were 
whisperings of a ‘“‘ Staats-Streich”’ organised by Herr von Papen 
with the support of the Reichswehr. And, further, the Reichstag Fire 
Trial at Leipzig had failed to produce that overwhelming degree of 
proof which should have convinced the German people of the 
danger of a Communist outbreak with which they were threatened 
in February, 1933, and from which they had only been saved by 
the Nazi Revolution. 

The whole Nazi régime had entered into a very critical phase 
in October, and it was not to be wondered at that Herr Hitler 
leapt at the opportunity so gratuitously provided of appealing to 
the German people on an issue on which they could not possibly 
be divided. The withdrawal from Geneva provided just such an 
issue. No good German of whatever party could have accepted 
the proposals of October 14th ; the Nazi party could, therefore, go 
to the country as the paladins of German honour. 


It was with these thoughts in mind that Herr Hitler, simul- 
taneously with the withdrawal of Germany from the League and the 
Disarmament Conference, obtained from the Reichspresident a 
decree providing not only for new Reichstag elections, but also for 
a referendum of the people in answer to the questions, “do you 
approve the policy of the Government laid before you, and are you 
ready to affirm and solemnly pledge yourself to this policy as the 
expression of your own view and your own will ?”’ 


The election campaign which followed was carried out with 
“peace ’’’ as its keynote. The policy of the German Government 
was a peaceful one, peace at home and peace abroad,—but also 
equality, equality, EqguaLtity! This word appeared on hoardings 
and kiosks ; was written in the skies, was printed in giant letters 
on the very streets and pavements. It cried aloud to heaven as 
witness to the demands of the German people. 


All this was done in the name of world peace. The Chancellor 
repeatedly declared the willingness of Germany to agree to dis- 
armament, to real disarmament, and assured the world that there 
was no country which had the cause of peace more truly at heart 
than Germany. The President of the Republic, in an eve of the 
poll address to the nation, summoned the people to support Herr 
Hitler and “ subscribe to this policy of peace.’”’ Unfortunately on 
the same day the Minister-President of Prussia, the recently pro- 
moted General Goring, told a tactlessly enthusiastic audience 
that ‘I only wish I could build another (German) army which 
would fill the world with fear.” 
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The campaign was successful beyond the expectation of the 
Government. On polling day, November 12th, 95-1 per cent. of the 
valid votes cast were in favour of the Government’s policy and 92-2 
per cent. were in favour of the candidates of the Nazi Party.’ Herr 
Hitler could now demonstrate to Europe that he was indeed the 
leader of a united people, and that when he spoke, he spoke indeed 
for Germany. 

But the victory had in some respects been too great. The 
excuse advanced on all occasions for the maintenance of the S.A., 
the S.S., the Stahlhelm and the increased force of Prussian police 
was that they existed solely to defend Germany from the Communist 
peril which, though temporarily repulsed, had but gone under- 
ground to recuperate against the day when it could catch its prey 
unawares. Now, however, it had been shown all too clearly that 
in an election in which 95-2 per cent. of the electorate had voted, 
only a little over two million votes had been cast against the Govern- 
ment. Even supposing that all of these were ravening Communists, 
they were unarmed and dispersed over the country, and there seemed 
no adequate reason to maintain a semi-military force of two 
million men to cope with them. The main drawback of propaganda 
is that it is impossible to calculate where its results will end. 


The keynote of the German elections of November had been 
Frieden und Gleichberechtigen, and it was in this same order that the 
Chancellor pursued his new policy; first must Germany’s desire 
for peace be established and then the demand made for Germany’s 
equality of status. In accordance with this programme the German 
Government prepared and launched a ‘“‘ Peace Offensive ’’ reminis- 
cent of similar activities in the latter years of the Great War. 


The first step was taken on November 15th, three days after the 
elections, when the Chancellor summoned the Polish Ambassador to 
a conference at the end of which it was announced that full agreement 
had been established and that both countries would take up direct 
negotiations on all German-Polish problems ‘in order to con- 
solidate peace in Europe. They renounce the use of force in adjust- 
ing their mutual relations.” Nothing could be more gratifying, 
and flushed with success, Herr Hitler next approached Czecho- 
slovakia with a similar proposal for a joint declaration denouncing 
the use of force. But whether the Czech diplomacy was more 
wary than the Polish or whether it was that Czechoslovakia had less 
to gain than Poland by a re-affirmation of Germany’s Eastern 
Locarno obligations, the German proposals, though renewed on 
three separate occasions, met with no success in Prague, where the 
indefatigable Dr. Benes continued to keep watch and ward over the 
heritage of the Little Entente. 





(1) 2,101,004 votes were cast against the Government, and 750,282 voting 
papers, an unprecedented amount, were found to be invalid. 
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Somewhat abashed, Herr Hitler turned his attention to France. 
Franco-German relations were anything but friendly, and the report 
that in the course of one Sunday afternoon’s drive the French 
Ambassador’s car had been stopped and searched by Nazi patrols 
five times, had done little to improve them. An attempt, however, 
had to be made to demonstrate the peaceful intentions of Germany 
towards her, and to this end the Chancellor received the Conte de 
Brinon, of the Matin, on November 2ist, and gave him an interview 
in which he surveyed the points at issue between France and 
Germany. He asserted that he was only pursuing the policy of 
Stresemann and Briining, and that Germany had abandoned all 
claims to Alsace-Lorraine. His predecessors had not had the whole 
German people behind them as he had, for now the whole nation 
had approved his policy and knew what he wanted, and he added, 
‘“‘T am deeply convinced that once the question of the Saar is settled, 
there will be nothing, absolutely nothing, to divide France and 
Germany.” 


‘“‘ There is no dispute in Europe sufficiently important to justify 
a war,” he said, and continued, “ A bad treaty is responsible for the 
difference between Poland and Germany, but this dispute is not 
worth a war. I am not quite mad—a war would not settle anything ; 
it would only make matters worse—it would mark the end of our 
races, which are the élite of humanity, and in time Asia and Bolshevism 
would rule Europe. . . . I have a great deal of work to do at 
home. I have restored the German’s sense of honour; I want to 
restore his joy of life. I shall need years to restore Germany’s 
prosperity. Do you really think I want to upset my work with a 
new war?” 


Herr Hitler summed up his attitude in the words : 

“Not a single German for a new war; every German for the 
defence of the Fatherland.” If France wished to make of Germany's 
helplessness the keystone of her security, no agreement could be 
reached between them ; “ but if France is prepared to look for security 
in a free agreement with Germany, I am willing to listen, to under- 
stand, and to act. The equality demanded by Germany is absolute 
moral equality. As for practical equality, it can be achieved by 
stages, and we are prepared to discuss the details.” 


In conclusion, he said that in leaving Geneva he had done the 
right thing, for in doing so he had helped to clear up the situation. 
“We shall not return to Geneva,” he said. ‘‘ The League of 
Nations is an international Parliament in which the conflicting 
groups of Powers can only quarrel. The differences, instead of 
being settled, only grow worse. But I shall be only too glad to 
enter into negotiations with anyone who wants to talk to me.”’ 


It will at once be seen that it was profoundly difficult to counter 
the German “ peace offensive.” If Germany’s neighbours rejected 
her advances they laid themselves open to the charge of deliberately 
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sabotaging the peace of Europe by refusing to enter into bona fide 
negotiations for a settlement. If, on the other hand, they accepted 
the German proposals they placed themselves in a position of 
disadvantage in the event of Germany’s bad-faith, which they 
more than suspected. Never was it truer that Europe feared—in 
this case—the Germans even when they brought gifts, but on the 
whole it was felt better at least to discuss the gifts, even though 
it meant looking them in the mouth rather more closely than was 
generally considered courteous. 


By the close of November Herr Hitler considered the ground 
sufficiently well prepared to proceed with the second item of his 
programme, that of equality, and accordingly, in the course of 
conversations with the British and American Ambassadors, he put 
forward the views of his Government regarding the conditions on 
which disarmament negotiations might be resumed. The French 
Ambassador also had two long interviews with the Chancellor and, 
in course of time, the German proposals were crystallised into the 
form of an aide-mémotire which reached Paris on December 18th. 


These new German proposals were more far-reaching than 
anything which had been put forward in the previous negotiations 
for equality in armaments, and definitely envisaged a very marked 
degree of re-armament. Germany offered a ten-year non-aggression 
pact with France, Poland and her other neighbours. In return, 
however, the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles prohibiting 
Germany from maintaining troops in or fortifying the demilitarised 
Rhineland Zone must be abrogated and Germany must be entitled 
to fortify her Eastern and Western frontiers. The Reichswehr of 
100,000 men, enlisted for 12 years, would be re-organised into a 
conscript army of 300,000 men engaged for one year, and would be 
permitted all categories of weapons (field artillery up to 6-inch 
guns, light tanks, scouting planes, etc.), forbidden under the Treaty 
but defined as “‘ defensive’ by the Disarmament Conference. It 
was hinted that German re-armament might be restricted to a 
certain proportion of the total “‘ defensive ’’ weapons now possessed 
by France, Poland and Czechoslovakia. The destruction by an 
early date, to be determined, of all the ‘‘ offensive ’’ weapons of the 
Powers, and the abolition of air-bombing and chemical and bacterio- 
logical warfare were demanded, but civil aviation must be free from 
supervision and restriction. Automatic and full supervision of 
armaments was agreed to, but only on condition that it was not 
applied to Germany until she had attained equality with other 
Powers, and it was further stipulated that the S.A., S.S., and 
Stahlhelm were to be regarded as non-military organisations and 
outside the scope of a Disarmament Convention. Finally, it was 
Tequested that the Saar Basin Territory should be returned to 
Germany immediately, without waiting for the plebiscite in 1935, 
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and that the ownership of the coal mines should be the subject of 
further negotiations. 


The French Ambassador who, during his two conversations with 
the Chancellor, had amassed a wealth of explanatory and com- 
plementary information, brought the azde-mémoire to Paris in 
person in order that he might take part in the discussions regarding 
it which took place at the Quai d’Orsay. 


It was clear at the outset that the German demands constituted 
a considerable degree of re-armament and that any real hope of 
disarmament for the rest of Europe was now out of the question. 
A German conscript army of 300,000 men a year, taken into con- 
junction with the fact that the present 100,000 men of the Reichs- 
wehr were experts who could immediately become highly efficient 
commissioned and non-commissioned officers, produced for France 
a prospect of a very terrifying nature. One thing was absolutely 
necessary if an even approximately conciliatory reply was to be 
returned by France, and that was an answer to the questions— 
What does Great Britain mean by Article 16 of the Covenant ? Will 
she carry out her obligations under the Locarno Agreement and the 
Pact of Paris? And, above all, what is her attitude towards the 
Treaty of Versailles ? 


The British Government succeeded in evading the return of a 
direct answer to any of these questions, but was equally unsuccessful 
in its attempts to induce the French to temper the asperity of their 
reply, which was handed to the Chancellor on New Year’s Day (1934). 


In the French view a new and limited pact of non-aggression 
was regarded as less binding than Germany’s obligations under the 
Locarno Agreement and the Pact of Paris, and the Note was equally 
definite in its refusal to countenance any revision of the Peace Treaty 
except as provided for under the British Draft Convention. It also 
insisted that the Reichswehr must be transformed into a short-term 
militia of 200,000 men as proposed in the British draft ; a hint was 
given, however, that France might agree to a gradual increase to 
300,000 men, on condition that the semi-military organisations were 
disbanded. If this were not done, however, they were to be con- 
sidered as trained reserves and subjected to international super- 
vision and regulation. The transformed Reichswehr must possess 
only the weapons strictly necessary to its training as a defence force ; 
that is to say, it might have rifles, machine-guns and light artillery, 
but not military aircraft or tanks. The Powers now armed would 


(1) The Saar Basin Territory was placed by the Treaty of Versailles under 
control of the League of Nations, which administers it by means of a Governing 
Commission. This form of Government was to continue for 15 years after tie 
coming into force of the Treaty (i.e., till January roth, 1935) after which a plebiscite 
would determine whether the territory would go to France or to Germany or remain 
under the League. The mines were handed over to France, in full and absolute 
possession in compensation for the destruction done to the French pits of Lens 
and Valenciennes by the German army. 
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reduce their effectives by stages to the number prescribed in the 
British Draft Convention, but the “ probationary” period of the 
proposals of October 14th was tenaciously retained unmodified. 
France agreed to abolish chemical and bacteriological warfare, and 
offered to consider the reduction by 50 per cent. of her military 
aircraft if all countries did the same. She insisted, however, that 
there must be international supervision of civil aviation and im- 
mediate international control of the armies and armaments of all 
Powers, and that semi-military organisations, such as the S.A., S.S. 
and Stahlhelm, should be included in such a scrutiny. The future of 
the Saar, it was submitted, was a matter not for France or Germany 
but for the League of Nations, and, finally, France refused to discuss 
further with Germany alone any question involving her re-armament 
or the abrogation of the Treaty of Versailles, on the ground that such 
discussions affected all parties to the Disarmament Conference and 
the League of Nations. 


A period of three weeks elapsed before the German counter- 
reply was received in Paris, a period during which Sir John Simon 
visited Rome where he became acquainted with the Italian dis- 
armament proposals and succeeded in persuading the Duce that the 
question of disarmament must be settled before the world embarked 
upon the thorny problem of reforming the League of Nations in such 
a way that Japan and Germany could return, and the United States 
and the Soviet Union could come within its compass and yet remain 
undefiled. 


When, however, the counter-reply was received at the Quai 
d'Orsay on January 21st it was found that Germany had abated 
none of her claims and that the position remained substantially 
unchanged. The main difference between the two countries was the 
size of the transformed Reichswehr ; the German claim to possess 
immediately all defensive arms sufficient for the augmented army, 
which was completely inacceptable to France, and the “ proba- 
tionary’ period, which was summarily rejected by Germany. On 
these points both parties remained adamant. 


There were, however, certain new elements introduced by 
Germany which gave the Note an appearance of delaying tactics. 
For the first time the question of naval re-armament was raised, 
though not in detail. The German Government then restated their 
belief that the ideal solution of the armaments problem would be 
the reduction of all national forces to the level imposed upon Germany 
by Part V. of the Treaty of Versailles, and, in defence of their claim 
for re-armament, repeated that this claim was only based on the 
patent disinclination of the other European Powers to disarm, which 
had destroyed all prospect of a general and drastic reduction of 
armaments. 


In addition, the German Government, in their defence of the 
claim to maintain the S.A. and S.S. as well as the 300,000 men of 
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the re-organised Reichswehr, referred to the question of French 
colonial troops ; for the rapid transport from Africa to Europe in 
case of war, a complete and detailed organisation was, it was alleged, 
already in existence. 


It was widely felt in Paris that these new aspects of the problem 
had merely been interjected at this moment by Germany in an 
effort to gain time and save the negotiations from complete collapse, 
for it was clear that after a month of diplomatic exchanges the 
French and German points of view were as widely separated as 
ever. 

By the end of January, 1934 a complete deadlock had been 
reached in the disarmament negotiations, and the air seemed heavy 
with the portents of crisis. As on a similar occasion in the previous 
May, the German Chancellor announced his intention of making 
from the tribune of the Reichstag a statement of policy to Germany 
and the world. The date chosen for this pronouncement was 
January 30th, the day on which Germany celebrated the first 
anniversary of the Nazi Revolution and the inauguration of the 
Dritte Reich. But before this speech was made there had 
occurred a number of events which materially affected the general 
situation. 


First amongst these, both in chronological order and in order of 
importance, was the declaration signed on January 26th between 
Poland and Germany, constituting a new era in their political 
relations, and affording the first example of the new diplomatic 
bi-lateral procedure which Germany intended to substitute for 
the multi-lateral and more complicated methods of Geneva. 


The German-Polish declaration of January 26th was the actual 
corollary to its predecessor of November, to which reference has 
already been made. It did, however, mark a far greater departure 
than the first from the system of political alignment then obtaining. 
Ignoring all reference to the Covenant of the League or the Locarno 
Treaties, the Declaration was based upon the Pact of Paris, its 
general object being to ‘‘ define more precisely the application of 
these principles in so far as the relations between Poland and 
Germany are concerned.” 


Both Governments declared that it was their intention to reach 
direct understanding on problems concerning their mutual relations, 
but that, in the event of disputes arising between them on questions 
which could not be settled by direct negotiations, they would in 
no case have recourse to force but would seek to find a peaceful 
solution either by the means provided by already existing Treaty 
obligations or, failing this, by any other means which might present 
themselves. The Declaration was to remain valid for ten years. 


Europe was startled by this new manifestation, and at once 
sought to find an explanation for this seemingly inexplicable 
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rapprochement. The reason, however, was not far to seek. Herr 
Hitler had taken thought as to how best he could meet the powerful 
diplomatic and military Franco-Polish combination opposed to him, 
and on due consideration had decided that Poland was the weaker 
vessel of the two. Fortune had favoured him. Poland had never 
really been reassured on the matter of the Four-Power Pact, and 
deeply resented even this very circumscribed excursion of France 
into the field of Treaty Revision. Moreover, Franco-Polish friendship 
had been cooling for some considerable time. France had begun to 
regard her Eastern European protégé as rather more a liability than 
an asset, and Poland, for her part, had gradually become convinced 
that a rapprochement with Germany was better policy than a pre- 
carious hostility, maintained with the uncertain support of French 
bayonets. The failure of the French Government in the matter of 
the Gdynia Loan had added further fuel to the already smouldering 
fires. And thus, when presented with an opportunity of securing a 
temporary respite on his western front similar to that which had 
already been achieved by the rapprochement with the Soviet Union,? 
Marshal Pilsudski made haste to take advantage of it. 


For Herr Hitler, however, the volte-face was even more complete. 
One of the salient points of his programme had been the restoration 
to Germany of the Corridor, and one of the fears which had been 
entertained by many people during the early days of the Nazi 
Revolution had been that over-zealous bands of German patriots 
might be impelled to make something in the nature of a Jamieson 
raid into the Corridor, which might precipitate a European crisis 
of the first magnitude. 

Now, however, Herr Hitler had deliberately delayed any hope 
of Treaty Revision in this quarter for a period of ten years, and by 
so doing had driven a most formidable wedge between the two 
partners in the former Franco-Polish alliance. For although the 
Declaration averred that it did not infringe nor contradict any of 
the international obligations which the Contracting Parties might 
have entered into with third parties, the effect upon Franco-Polish 
relations was fully apparent nevertheless. 

There has been no more striking example of the power which Herr 
Hitler exercises in Germany than this new Pact with Poland. No 
previous Chancellor, neither Stresemann nor Briining, could have 
negotiated this Agreement and survived an hour, and though it 
must have been a bitter pill for many of his followers to swallow, 
they swallowed it and smiled albeit, perhaps, a trifle wryly. 


In addition to this success in the field of foreign affairs Herr 
Hitler during the same week-end achieved two signal triumphs in 
Internal politics. On the same day (January 27th) he destroyed 
the two remaining remnants of opposition within the Reich, for on 


(1) See the Bulletin of 17th August, 1933. Vol. X, No. 4, “‘ The Soviet Union 
and Non-Aggression.”’ 
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this date not only were the Monarchist societies dissolved and pro- 
hibited, but the opposition of the Protestant clergy to the 
Gleichschaltung of the Lutheran Church was ruthlessly crushed, and 
its leader, Pastor Niemdller, a former U-Boat Commander who had 
refused to surrender his craft after the Armistice of 1918, was placed 


under temporary arrest. . 


It was, therefore, with no mean record of achievement that Herr 
Hitler faced the Reichstag on January 30th, and the renewed ap- 
plause which greeted every item of his speech bore witness to the 
enthusiastic loyalty of his hearers. Having announced the long 
awaited reorganisation of the Reich on tribal lines, and made reference 
to the achievement of the Nazi Government in its economic efforts 
and of its unification of the Protestant Church, the Chancellor 
turned to the field of foreign politics and indulged in an attack upon 
familiar lines on the Treaty of Versailles. He repudiated all German 
guilt for the war, and invgked the Polish Pact as a pledge of his 
Government’s desire for peace, passing then to an impassioned and 
eloquent plea for an understanding with France. “‘ France fears for 
her security,” he declared, “‘ no one in Germany wants to threaten it, 
and we are ready to do everything to prove that. Germany demands 
her equality of rights. No one in the world has the right to refuse 
them to a great nation, and no one will have the strength to prevent 


her indefinitely.” 


He then explained the considerations which had led him to 
propose that France and Germany should settle between them the 
question of the Saar at once, for it was the only territorial problem 
still outstanding between them, and once it was settled Germany 
was ready to accept not only the letter but also the spirit of the 
Locarno Treaty. If a solution equally satisfactory to both sides 
could be obtained, if the hatchet could only be buried between them, 
then France would see that Germany’s demand for equality of rights 
was the obvious right of an independent people. The Chancellor 
then referred to the new British Disarmament proposals, which 
had been presented to him on the previous day, and thanked Great 
Britain for the effort she was making to pave the way to an under- 


standing. 


In conclusion, he declared : 


“T can only once again repeat to the world at this moment tliat 
no threat and no force will ever move the German nation to give up 
those rights which cannot be denied to a sovereign nation. [| can, 
however, also give the assurance that this sovereign nation has n0 
other wish than to apply joyfully the strength and weight of her 
political, moral and economic resources, not only for the healing 
of wounds which the past has inflicted on the human kind, but also 
towards the co-operation of all cultured and civilised nations.” 
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The British Disarmament proposals to which the Chancellor 
referred were those which were published in a White Paper (Cmd. 
4498) on February Ist, and were the subject of a debate in the House 
of Commons on February 6th. They will be dealt with in a 
subsequent article, in which the French reply to the German Note 
of January 1gth will also be discussed. This latter contained 
thirteen specific questions, to which a reply was asked for from the 
French Government. The reason why it was not forthcoming is 
made clear in the French Note, the text of which was published 


on February 15th. 
J.W.W.-B. 
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American Journal of International Law. January, 1934. 
U.S.S.R.-United States— 
Exchange of communications between the President of the United States 
and the President of the All Union Central Executive Committee. 
October, 1933. 
Exchange of communications between President Roosevelt and M. Litvinoff. 
November, 1933. 
Correspondence between the Department of State and the Russian Financial 
Attaché. October-November, 1933. 
Telegrams to Russian consular officers in the United States. November 
17th, 1933. 
Circular to all American diplomatic missions. November 17th, 1933. 
Correspondence between the Secretary of State and the Russian 
Ambassador. April, 1922. 
Letters exchanged by the Secretary of State and the Secretary of the 
Treasury. May-June, 1922. 
Convention for Limiting the Manufacture and Regulating the Distribution of 
Narcotic Drugs. Geneva, July 13th, 1931. 
Protocol of signature. 
Ratifications, accessions, and reservations. 
L’Europe Nouvelle. February 3rd, 1934. 
Exchange of Notes between President Roosevelt and M. Litvinoff regarding 
the recognition of the Soviet Government. November 16th, 1933. 
L’Europe Nouvelle. February 10th, 1934. 
The financial policy of the U.S.A. 
(1) Text of President Roosevelt’s Message to Congress. January 4th, 


1934. 
(2) Text of President Roosevelt’s Message regarding currency policy. 


January 15th, 1934. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
1934 
Feb, — *Committee of Experts on Native Labour, I.L.O. Geneva 
15th International Congress in Defence of Peace. Brussels 
» wh 2nd Meeting of the Pan-Europe Economic 
Conference jee Ms ein oe ... Vienna 
March 25th 8th International Congress of Agricultural 


Industries Paris 


May 1st Conference of the Union for the Protection of 
Industrial Property... ois se .-- London 
June 4th Annual Meeting of the I.L.O. _... A ... Geneva 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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THE BALKAN PACT. II. 


HE Pact of Balkan Understanding, the political background of 
which was outlined in the last issue of the BULLETIN, was 
signed in Athens on February goth by the Foreign Ministers 

of Greece, Rumania, Turkey and Yugoslavia. The Bulgarian 
Government refused to adhere to it, though willing to sign a pact of 
non-aggression, and the reason for this attitude will be clear when 
the terms of the Pact are referred to. The text is as follows :— 

His Majesty the King of Rumania, the President of the Hellenic 
Republic, the President of the Turkish Republic, His Majesty the 
King of Yugoslavia, wishing to contribute to the consolidation of 
peace in the Balkans, animated with the spirit of understanding and 
conciliation which prevailed at the preparation of the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact and the decisions relating to it taken by the League of Nations, 
and firmly decided to guarantee respect for the contractual engage- 
ments already existing and the maintenance of the territorial order 
at present established in the Balkans, have resolved to conclude a 
Pact of Balkan Understanding, and to this end have appointed their 
respective Plenipotentiaries, who have arrived at the following 
dispositions :— 

Article 1.—Greece, Rumania, Turkey and Yugoslavia guarantee 
mutually the security of all their Balkan frontiers. 

Article 2.—The High Contracting Parties undertake to consult 
with each other on the measures to be taken in the face of eventualities 
capable of affecting their interests as they are defined by the present 
Agreement. They undertake not to embark on any political action 
towards any other Balkan country non-signatory of the present 
Agreement, without previous mutual discussion, nor to assume any 
political obligation towards any other Balkan State without the consent 
of the other High Contracting Parties. 

Article 3.—The present agreement will come into force immediately 
after its signature by all the contracting Powers and will be ratified 
as soon as possible. It will be open to any Balkan countries, whose 
adhesion will be the object of a favourable examination by the con- 
tracting parties, and will take effect as soon as the other signatory 
countries shall have notified their agreement. 

Albania, as well as Bulgaria, refused to be a signatory, and as 
these two countries are the only ones in the Balkan area which have 
no extra-Balkan interests it is, perhaps, not surprising that critics 
of the Pact have described it as a contradiction in terms. For the 
reasons which prevented Albania from participating it is probably 
necessary to refer to Italy. By the Treaties of 1926 and 1927 
between the two countries they both undertook to engage in no 
political agreements prejudicial to the interests of the other, and for 
a variety of reasons the Italian Government does not look at the 
Pact with approval. As the Lavoro Fascista maintained in a review 
of its terms the day after the signature, it merely aggravates the 
existing difficulties, in that it results in the formation of a sort 0! 
bloc of four small countries in order to render still more difficult for 
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Bulgaria the possibility of ‘‘ the satisfaction of her just claims.’ 
The paper went on to point out that Italy was still Yugoslavia’s 
best customer; Rumania had engagements, both political and 
economic, encumbent upon her as a member of the Little Entente ; 
while Greece, for her export trade, needed markets outside the 
Balkans. In other words, unless it were to be construed as a move 
to hinder Bulgaria from settling her differences with Yugoslavia, 
and prevent her from pushing her claim to an outlet to the Aegean, 
the Pact had little point. 

For some countries, it is true, it must have great value. It is, very 
definitely, a success for Greek policy, since it prevents individual 
agreements between Bulgaria and any of the four States, without 
the consent of all. So long as Greece and Yugoslavia were not 
at one in their policy as regards local problems, Bulgaria had at 
least a chance of reaching agreement with one of these two countries ; 
now, however, she must negotiate with a bloc of four. For Greece, 
too, it has the great advantage of putting an end to the fear of the 
formation of a Slav front—an entente between Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia—which has been ever present in the minds of Greek statesmen 
during the past few years. 

The same consideration, no doubt, carried a great deal of weight 
with M. Titulescu, who is understood to have played an important 
part in the drafting of the terms of the Pact. From the Rumanian 
point of view, too, its conclusion means that Greece and Turkey 
have been won over to the anti-revisionist camp, and it is probably 
felt in Bucarest that the southern frontier of the country is best 
guaranteed by the maintenance of the territorial status quo through 
an agreement such as the Pact has turned out to be. 


As regards the question as to whether it will contribute to Balkan 
solidarity, critics of the Pact have not been slow to point out that 
Bulgaria will now probably look elsewhere for support, and to this 
extent it will result in the exact opposite of the aim generally 
attributed to the statesmen of the Balkan countries since the War, 
of freeing their countries from dependence on the Great Powers 
so as to put an end to the practice by the latter of playing one off 
against another in the game of international politics. 

H.L. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Austria. 

January 31st.—The official view of Herr Hitler’s speech was that it 
carried the controversy between the two Governments no further forward 
and could not be accepted as an answer to the Austrian protest against 
interference. 

Herr Dollfuss broadcast a message to the people in which, referring 
to the recent terrorist activities, he said the authorities had undertaken 
a great drive in Tyrol, and the Government would no longer let itself be 
hampered by any other consideration than the need of dealing with the 
wrongdoers. The recent ordinance against disloyal officials would be 
put into force at once. 

The Heimwehr leaders presented the Governor of the Tyrol with 
six demands which, if carried out, amounted to the establishment of 
semi-military rule in the Province under the Governor, Dr. Stumpf. This 
move followed the mobilization of 8,ooo Heimwehr on January 30th to 
avert the disorders threatened by the Nazis. 

February ist.—An official statement was issued summarising the 
situation in the Tyrol during the previous few days. It stated that the 
energetic intervention of the Heimwehr had prevented serious conflicts 
there on January 30th (when the Nazis were alleged to have planned to 
increase their terrorist agitation to a maximum). 

German Government’s reply to protest re Nazi propaganda. (See 
Germany.) 

February 2nd.—The Government issued a statement announcing that 
it was forced to conclude from the German Note that its last attempt to 
mitigate the conflict between the two German States had found no response 
in Berlin. The reply failed to do justice to the Austrian complaints, and 
the Cabinet Council had accordingly declared the German Note unsatis- 
factory, and, confident of the justice of its cause, had decided to follow 
the course imposed on it by the circumstances. 

February 3rd.—A demonstration of about 120,000 farmers and agricul- 
tural workers from Lower Austria was held in Vienna to support Herr 
Dollfuss, who addressed them and explained the existing emergency. 
The moment had come, he said, for them to say to themselves, ‘‘ Hence- 
forth we must oppose terrorism with all the means in our power.” They 
had been compelled to declare the German reply to their complaints 
inadequate, and they would follow the path of duty in full confidence of 
their rights. They were ighting for the honour and freedom of the 
country. 

Further arrests of Nazis and discoveries of explosives were reported. 

The arrested included Herr Rintelen, son of the former Governor of 
Styria, and a District Judge in Carinthia. 
_ February 4th—At a Heimwehr meeting at Innsbruck, Prince Starhem- 
berg and Dr. Steidle stated that the Heimwehr only wished to carry out 
the Chancellor’s programme, but he would have to rid himself of Marxist 
influences. They had no use for his advisers who stood under Marxist 
influence, and if he could not break loose from them it would be impossible 
for the Heimwehr to continue their support. They demanded the 
establishment of semi-military authoritarian rule in the Tyrol. 

February 5th.—The Cabinet decided to bring the conflict with Germany 
to the notice of the League of Nations. 
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The Heimwehr were reported to have obtained the appointment of a 
provincial commission to assist the Governor of the Tyrol, but the ques- 
tion of the powers of this body had not been settled. (The Heimwehr 
wished the Commission to be, virtually, a directorate which would 
supplant the elected Christian Social Governor, Dr. Stumpf.) 

Over 100 Nazis in the Innsbruck district were stated to have been 
interned in concentration camps owing to being implicated in recent 
attempts to keep the population in a state of disquiet. 

The Tyrolese People’s Party, representing the majority of the Christian 
Socialists, issued a statement that they all stood solidly behind the 
Chancellor and Dr. Stumpf, and declined to be associated with any 
Fascist plans. 

February 6th.—The leaders of the Upper Austrian Heimwehr, supported 
by the Patriotic Front, were understood to be making the same demands 
as those in the Tyrol, and detachments of them occupied some of the 
public buildings at Linz, the provincial capital. Their demands included 
the revision of local taxation and the employment of members of the 
Patriotic Front in preference to others in Federal and Provincial under- 
takings. 

February 7th—The Heimwehr leaders in Styria and the Burgenland 
submitted to the Provincial Governors at Graz and Eisenstadt demands 
for a more authoritative Government and a semi-military administration. 
They were supported in their action by the Patriotic Front. 

Herr Dollfuss in Budapest. (See Hungary.) 

February 8th.—The police raided the offices of the Arbeiter Zeitung, 
where the Schutzbund (Socialist defence force) had its headquarters until 
its suppression in March, 1933. This was a sequel to the seizure a few 
days previously of arms and explosives in buildings to which the Socialists 
had access at Schwechat, near Vienna, and this seizure led to the dis- 
covery of hidden machine guns and other arms belonging to the disbanded 
defence forces in various other places. Several arrests were made. 

Several students’ associations and the Vienna section of the German 
School Union were dissolved on the ground of engaging in Nazi activities. 

February 9th.—The Heimwehr leaders in Salzburg presented authori- 
tarian demands to the Provincial Governor. 

The Governor of Lower Austria was understood to have refused to see 
the local Heimwehr leaders, on the ground that their demands were 
unconstitutional. 

Following on reports that the Heimwehr were demanding of the 
Government the banning of the Socialist Party and the occupation of the 
Vienna City Hall, the Socialist headquarters intimated that any such 
action would be the signal for a general strike. 

Herr Dollfuss returned from Budapest and received the Heimwehr 
leaders. 

The Heimwehr papers published photographs of bombs which, they 
declared, had been found in Socialist premises during a search the pre- 
vious day. The raid was stated to have revealed “ a wicked and criminal 
conspiracy of Bolshevist-Marxist elements.”’ 

February 10th.—The Vice-Chancellor deprived the Mayor of Vienna 
(a Social Democrat) and other City officials of the authority to supervise 
matters of public safety, and appointed Dr. Seydel, the Police President, 
Public Safety Commissar for the City. A statement was issued explaining 
that the measure was necessitated partly by the Nazi terror and partly 
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by the discovery of arms and explosives at premises of the Socialist 
Schutzbund. 

Writing in the Reichspost the Chancellor said that Parliamentarism 
such as had been established by the party system was finished, and that 
an authoritative guild system would take its place. 

February 11th.—Speaking at a Heimwehr parade, attended by the 
Minister of War, Major Fey said, “ In the last two days I have made 
certain that Herr Dollfuss is with us. To-morrow we are going to clean 
up Austria.”’ 

February 12th.—Fighting occurred at Linz, when the Socialist head- 
quarters offered armed resistance to a raid by the police in search of arms 
and ammunition. The building was stormed by police and troops, and 
this was followed by fighting between Socialists and Heimwehr in several 
places in and around the town. 

The Socialists declared a general strike, but their communications 
were largely paralysed by the Heimwehr action. 

The Cabinet declared Martial Law in Vienna, Upper and Lower Austria, 
Carinthia and Styria, and proscribed and dissolved the Socialist Party. 
The Party headquarters in Vienna were surrounded and occupied by 
police and troops, and the Heimwehr flag was hoisted on the Rathaus. 
Several Socialist leaders were arrested. Fighting also took place at Steyr 
and at Graz, where a police station was temporarily seized by the Socialists. 

Dr. Schmidz, a Christian-Socialist, was appointed State Commissioner 
for Vienna. 

February 13th.—The fighting in Vienna developed into civil war, in 
which military operations were undertaken against all the Socialist 
centres in the suburbs and a large number of people killed and taken 
prisoner. 

Major Fey announced that in two quarters alone, on the outskirts 
of Vienna, 400 prisoners had been taken the day before and 300 hand 
grenades and several machine guns confiscated. The total casualties 
throughout the country were estimated as over 400 killed and about 
2,000 wounded. Fighting continued at Steyr, where Prince Starhemberg 
was stated to be leading the Heimwehr in person, and at Graz and 
Linz, where the Socialists were reported to be offering strong resistance. 

Herr Seitz, the Socialist Burgomaster of Vienna, was placed in custody 
and Dr. Schmidz formally took possession of the Rathaus. He declared 
the nine Socialist heads of departments to be dismissed and filled their 
places with experts in sympathy with the Government. He also broad- 
cast an appeal to subordinate officials to return to their posts and urged 
the municipal workers not to be led astray by agitators. 


Brazil. 

February 5th.—The President signed a decree fixing new conditions 
for the service of the foreign debt, based on an agreement reached with 
foreign bankers. This reduced the annual service to £8 million sterling, 
including all Federal, State, and municipal debts: it was to remain in 
force for 4 years. (The full service of the debt required £24 million a year.) 


China. 

January 30th—The Nanking Government received news from the 
Governor of Sinkiang denying the report as to the setting up of an 
independent government in the Province. 
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February 7th.—Chang Hsueh-liang was appointed Deputy-Commander 
of the bandit suppression forces in Honan, Hupeh and Anhwei. 

February 8th.—Arrangements were stated to have been made by 
which the Nanking armies absorbed 20,000 men of the 19th Army, while 
Canton was to enrol the 6,000 men of Tsai Ting-kai’s 60th Division who 
held out at Lungyen. 

February toth—Shanhaikwan was handed over to the Chinese 
authorities, after being in Japanese hands since January, 1933. 


Colombia. 
February 11th.—Senor Lopez, the Liberal candidate, was elected 
President of the Republic. The Conservatives abstained from voting. 


Czechoslovakia. 

February toth.—A Trade Agreement with Poland was signed in Prague. 
It was based on the most-favoured-nation clause, and provided for quotas 
in seven commodities. 

The Prime Minister broadcast a statement intimating that the 
Government were about to take steps to adapt the exchange value of the 
currency to the rate of depreciated currencies. The new exchange value 
of the crown would, however, still be based on a gold exchange standard. 
to be fixed by law, and there would be no question of inflation. 


Finland. 
February 1st.—Ratification of Convention defining the aggressor 
deposited in Moscow. (See U.S.S.R.) 


France. 

February 1st.—The text of the Government’s atde-mémoire handed to 
the German Government on January Ist was published. Inacommentary 
the Government pointed out that the German claims as presented to them 
were directly opposed to the aims of the Disarmament Conference as 
formulated with the assent of the German delegation in so far as those 
claims proposed the re-armament of Germany. 

The proposals provided for two periods, one of transition, and the 
second of complete equality by disarmament. The length of the first 
was to be governed by the time taken by Germany to effect the conversion 
of the Reichswehr into a short-service army of 200,000 men. (The 
German figure of 300,000 was not agreed to.) 

During this period France undertook to make no increase whatever 
in armaments, and part passu with the German conversion, to make 
similar changes in her own army. Germany, on her side, should under- 
take not to construct or possess any form of armament not then legally 
in her possession, except as regards the additional armaments necessary 
to equip the extra 100,000 men in her short-service army. 

Specific reductions (not abolition of) in the semi-military formations 
such as the S.A. and S.S. were also called for. 

The Commission of Investigation should be set up at once. 

France, it added, would also consider a reduction of 50 per cent. of 
her air material actually in service, on the condition that similar action 
was taken by other countries and efficient control of civil aviation and 
of aircraft construction was instituted. She accepted the abolition of 
aerial bombardment, and, in conclusion, said she considered that “ the 
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final object of these important reductions should be the total suppression 
of all national military air forces, and their replacement by an internationa| 
air force.” 

February 2nd.—The Government’s reply to the British request for the 
restoration of the full quotas for British imports was delivered. 

February 3rd.—The Premier dismissed M. Chiappe, the Paris Prefect 
of Police, and appointed him Resident-General in Morocco. M. Chiappe 
refused the office. When the Cabinet was asked to approve the change 
Colonel Fabry and M. Pietri objected, and, on being over-ruled, they 
resigned. They were succeeded as Minister of War and Minister oj 
Finance by M. Paul-Boncour and M. Marchandeau respectively. (Both 
the Socialists and the Neo-Socialists had let it be known that they were 
strongly opposed to the continuance of M. Chiappe in office as Police 
Prefect, owing to the reputation he had gained of being more severe in 
dealing with demonstrations and disturbances of the peace by Socialists 
and Communists than with those by organisations of the Right such as 
the ‘‘ Action Francaise.’’) 

M. Bonnefoy-Sibour was appointed Prefect of the Paris Police. 

February 6th——M. Daladier delivered the Government’s declaration 
to the Chamber, but was interrupted continuously by the Centre and 
Right, and the sitting had to be suspended owing to the violence of the 
demonstrations. He first forced a vote of confidence on a point of 
procedure, and secured a majority of 83. (300 votes to 217). As the 
obstruction continued, he moved that the discussion of all interpellations 
should be postponed. The closure was carried amid a storm of inter- 
ruption by 302 votes to 204, and the postponement of the discussion 
was then carried by a vote of confidence showing a majority of 140 for 
the Government. (360 votes to 220.) 

Serious rioting occurred in the vicinity of the Chamber when crowds 
attempted to reach the building to demand the resignation of the Cabinet, 
the Royalist elements also demanding the reinstatement of M. Chiappe. 
The Gardes Mobiles used their firearms and about 10 people were 
killed and 580 wounded, of whom 400 were police or Gardes. The Ministry 
of Marine was set on fire by the mob. 

February 7th—M. Daladier resigned, and in a statement to the press 
said, ‘‘ The Government responsible for order refuses to maintain it to-day 
by exceptional means likely to cause sanguinary repressions and further 
bloodshed. Soldiers should not be employed against demonstrators. 
I have therefore tendered the resignation of the Cabinet to the President 
of the Republic. These are the reasons which have dictated my decision. 
By reason of the number of police agents and Gardes Mobiles who were 
wounded yesterday, I should have had this evening to employ troops 
I have not wished to cause soldiers 20 years old to fight against other 
Frenchmen.” 

The General Confederation of Labour ordered a 24-hour general 
strike on February 12th as a protest against the threat of Fascism. — 

M. Maurras, editor of the Action Francaise, was arrested for incite 
ment to murder. 

The Prefecture of Police issued an order forbidding assemblies an 
processions. Further demonstrations took place, however, largely e¢ 
by Communists, and collisions with the police resulted in many further 
casualties and some looting of shops. The feeling against the Garde 
Mobiles was strong among almost all sections of the people on the 
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ground that they had fired on the crowd, consisting in one case of ex- 
Service men, without sufficient justification the previous evening, and 
demonstrations were made against the Minister of the Interior, who was 
responsible for the police measures. Troops were often hooted in the 
streets and Deputies were mobbed. 

The President asked M. Doumergue to form a Cabinet which should 
be above party and be framed with a view to allaying the agitation and 
uniting the country for the needed reforms. After some hesitation (he 
was 70 years old), M. Doumergue agreed on the condition that all the 
living ex-Premiers gave him support. (There were 11 of these.) 

He then made a statement to the IJntransigeant in which he said 
that the Chamber must give a demonstration of union, and must take the 
initiative. If it were to invite the party leaders and former Premiers 
to meet and put an end to their quarrels, and if they agreed to do so, 
order would soon be restored. 

A Cabinet of this kind, which would constitute a real National Union, 
could alone restore the situation and permit of attention being given to 
the Budget and to foreign affairs. Until this was done, he said, the trouble 
would continue. 

Demonstrations were reported to have taken place at Lyons, Dijon, 
Rouen, Nantes, Lille, Marseilles, and other towns. 

The Government received the reply of the British Government to its 
last communication on the subject of import quotas. 

February 8th—The Action Francaise published a 


‘ , 


‘ proclamation ’ 


signed by the Duc de Guise calling upon all Frenchmen to “ rally to the 
» Monarchic principle on which the greatness of France was founded and 
| preserved for centuries and which alone can ensure peace, order, justice 


and continuity of design and of action.”” Of the Government he said that 
“to keep their posts and to shield the plunderers of French savings 
they did not hesitate, in the awful evening of Tuesday, to order fire 
to be opened on ex-soldiers, on wounded men, and on a generous youth, 
the hope and reserve of our country.”’ 

February 9th—M. Doumergue formed a Cabinet with M. Barthou 


as Foreign Minister, and M. Germain-Martin, Minister of Finance. The 


other Portfolios were distributed as follows :—Justice, M. Chéron ; the 

Interior, M. Albert Sarraut ; War, Marshal Pétain; Marine, M. Piétri ; 

Air, General Denain ; Education, M. Berthod ; Commerce, M. Lamoureux ; 

the Colonies, M. Pierre Laval ; Agriculture, M. Queuille ; Public Works, 

M. Flandin; and Labour, M. Marquet (he was the leader of the Neo- 

— ; M. Tardieu and M. Herriot were appointed Ministers without 
ortfolio. 

The majority of the Ministers were Socialist-Radicals or members of 
the Radical Left. Two were Left Republicans. 

The Prime Minister published an “‘ appeal to the French people ” 
reading, ‘‘ Citizens,—I have been summoned to form a Government of 
truce, pacification and justice. This Government has been constituted. 
In its name I invite you to do your duty also by renouncing all agitation 
and by placing the interest of France and the Republic above everything.” 

Further rioting took place in Paris and the Red Flag was hoisted in 
the districts east of the Porte Saint-Denis. An attempt to hold a 
Communist mass meeting in the Place de la République was prevented 
by the police, one of whom was killed. Action by Gardes Mobiles in 
Clearing certain streets led to fighting and casualties on both sides. 
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Board of Trade statement re increase of duties on French goods, 
(See Great Britain.) 

February toth.—The Cabinet commissioned the Minister of Justice 
to watch what was being done to clear up the judicial cases in connection 
with the Bayonne scandals, and see that they were dealt with promptly, 
It also agreed in principle to the appointment of a Parliamentary com. 
mission of enquiry into the affair. 

February 11th.—Government’s memorandum on disarmament con. 
versations transmitted to London. (See Great Britain.) 

The General Confederation of Labour issued a manifesto announcing 
that the general strike would take place on the following day, 
since ‘“‘the Fascist forces, the adherents of overthrown régimes, 
and the French Hitlerites, who organised the mutiny on February 6th, 
continue to proclaim with cynical impudence that they are ready to 
start again . . . . in order to replace democracy by a dictatorship.” 

February 12th.—The strike order was partially effective throughout 
the country, except in the railway services, which were almost normal, 
In the electrical supply services only 5 per cent. of the personnel went on 
strike, and in the gas and water services 15 to 20 per cent. 

In Paris conditions were quiet, but serious rioting took place at Mar- 
seilles. A mass meeting of Socialists and Communists in the Park of 
Vincennes was held without untoward incident, thanks largely to pre. 
cautions taken by the authorities in posting strong detachments of Garde 
and police in the neighbourhood. 

At Marseilles the crowd stoned the police, who fired, and wounded 
5 rioters. Two policemen were reported to have been killed. Demon- 
strations by workers were held at Lille and other towns, and disturbances 
attended by damage to property occurred at Roubaix, Mulhouse and 
Auteuille. 

The only newspaper to appear in Paris was the Action Francaise. 

Note to British Government ve new import duties. (See Great Britain.) 

The Foreign Minister was understood to have informed the Austrian 
Government that France would favour an Austrian appeal to the League 
under Article 11 of the Covenant. 

February 13th.—The Government denounced the Trade Agreements 
with Great Britain and, in an official statement, referred to the Note of 
February 1st (handed to the British Embassy) in which, while disclaiming 
any desire to discriminate against British exports, the Government stated 
that they intended to pursue their new commercial policy and, therefore, 
desired to enter into negotiations on the subject of import quotas as soon 
as possible. 

The Government’s reply to the German memorandum of January 19th 
on disarmament was transmitted to Berlin. It was understood that tt 
intimated that France could not accept the German point of view in any 
important respect, and, according to unofficial reports, the Government 
insisted on absolute guarantees of security and declined to consider any 
further disarmament by France, if it were to be accompanied by aly 
rearmament of Germany ; also that the German semi-military organisa- 
tions must be counted in any calculation of effectives. 


Germany. 
January 31st.—The Reichsbank issued an official statement to the 
effect that agreement had been reached in the negotiations with British 
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and American creditors. The Government undertook to cease the 
discriminatory agreements as from June 30th, and it was arranged to 
hold a conference in April of all medium and long-term creditors at which 
the principle of no discrimination in favour of any country should be 
strictly observed. 

The Reichsbank agreed to a guaranteed purchase price of 67 per cent. 
for the non-transferable 70 per cent. (paid in scrip previously negotiable 
by the creditor at 50 per cent. of its face value). The creditor thus 
received 30 per cent. in cash and 46-9 per cent. for his scrip. 

Many parsons, believed to number some hundreds, were suspended 
for reading from their pulpits on January 7th the declaration of defiance 
of the Primate. It was learnt that hostile demonstrations had been 
made outside the palace of the Roman Catholic Bishop of Mainz the 
previous day and that shots had been fired at the palace of Cardinal 
Faulhaber on January 28th. 

Herr Rosenberg, editor of the Vdlkischer Beobachter and author of 
“Mythology of the 2oth Century,” was entrusted, by decree of the 
Chancellor, with the supervision of the “ spiritual and philosophical 
schooling and upbringing ”’ of the Nazi party and politically co-ordinated 
associations. 

A British subject named Spielmann was stated to have been sentenced 
to 24 years’ imprisonment at Offenbach for having made contemptuous 
remarks about conditions in Germany. It was stated that he was also 
a German national. 

February 1st.—The reply of the Government to the Austrian protest 
of January 17th regarding the fomenting of Nazi propaganda was handed 
to the Austrian Minister. It rejected the specific complaints and, in 
reference to the intimation that the matter might be carried to the League 
of Nations, said that the problem of Germany and Austria was not 
capable of international regulation, and could not thus be settled. 

An official announcement of the contents of the Note was issued 
simultaneously with its delivery, stating that it refuted point by point 
the Austrian complaints. 

The Reich Minister of the Interior issued a circular letter calling the 
attention of all local authorities to his letter to them of November 3oth, 
in which he had informed them that the Chancellor had specifically ruled 
that there should be no intervention in the Church dispute from outside. 
Such police measures as arrest and confiscation were in particular to be 
avoided, and ecclesiastical authorities were not empowered, he said, to 
cause the intervention of State departments in the Church dispute. 

February 2nd.—The text of the Government’s reply to the Austrian 
Note of January 17th was published. It denied that there was any 
conflict between the two countries and that there had been any inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of Austria. The situation in Austria was 
the result of a conflict between the Government and “ a historical move- 
ment of the whole German people,’’ and it could not be expected that the 
German Government should remain indifferent to the policy of a Govern- 
ment which suppressed ideas which had filled the Reich with new hope 
and confidence. 

Specific charges in the Austrian Note (such as that Austrian fugitives 
were collected on the frontier) were replied to in detail, and the charge 
made, in return, that Austrian press attacks on Germany were more 
frequent and more virulent than German ones on Austria. 
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The Ministry of the Interior issued a circular to all State Governments 
asking them to proceed with the dispersion of all Royalist organizations. 

It was learnt that the three Bulgarians acquitted in the Reichstag 
fire trial had been removed in custody from Leipzig to Berlin. 

The majority of the pastors under arrest were stated to have been 
released during the week. 

In a lecture to the High School for Politics in Berlin, Major Weberstedt, 
President of the Reich League for German Security, made an attack on 
von Bethmann-Hollweg, Chancellor in July, 1914, for his admission that 
the invasion of Belgium was contrary to international law, and con- 
stituted a wrong which they would endeavour to repair. Major Weber. 
stedt said that the Chancellor, by this utterance at the beginning of the 
War, had sinned most gravely against the martial spirit. He had no 
spark of warlike genius, and was therefore bound to fail as the political 
leader of German destiny. 

February 4th.—The Government’s reply of January roth to the French 
aide-mémoire of January Ist was published. This stated that they had 
grave doubts whether a solution of the disarmament problem could be 
found along the lines indicated, the principal objections to them being as 
follows :— 

1. The French proposals regarding war material would delay dis- 
armament for several years. During this period the highly armed States 
would retain their heavy material whilst Germany would be restricted 
to the entirely insufficient armaments allowed under the Versailles Treaty. 

2. The question of numerical strength could only be decided when it 
was known what France proposed to do about her overseas troops 
especially those in Africa. 

3. If it was intended that Germany should not possess an air force, 
either in the first or the second stage of the proposed Air Convention, 
not even the suggested reduction of the air strength of the other States 
would alter Germany’s condition of radical inequality and total defence- 
lessness. 

4. Doubt was cast on the fairness of the proposed control system, 
which, it was contended, would not work in the disarmed States in the 
same way as in the highly armed ones. 

5. Finally, the following questions were described as decisive for 
Germany : 

“Ts the discrimination against her to be prolonged for a further 
period of years ?”’ and “‘ Can the other Powers find any justification 
for a plan which it is so hard to reconcile with the honour and security 


of the German people ? ” 
The following 13 questions were then submitted to the French 


Government :— 
1. What will be the total strength of the French home and overseas 


effectives ? 

2. To what extent are the overseas effectives and the trained effectives 
to be included in the calculation proposed by France ? 

3. In the event of Germany transforming her army into a short-term 
service militia, is France prepared to guarantee neither to station no! 
use overseas troops in France ? . 

4. What will become of transportable artillery guns exceeding six 
inches calibre ? Will they be destroyed or will they be further available 


for training purposes ? 
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5. What is the highest tonnage proposed for tanks, and what will be 
done with tanks exceeding that tonnage ? 

6. Does the French Government suggest for all countries a limitation 
of specific types of arms, including the reserve material, and what types 
are meant ? 

7. With what material will those French troops be equipped which 
are not included in the standardisation of the Army ? 

8. In what period would the reduction of military planes in service 
by 50 per cent. be carried out ? Will the surplus be destroyed or what 
will be done with them ? ; 

9. What is the nature of the control proposed for civil aviation and 
the manufacture of ‘planes ? 

10. Will the general abolition of military aircraft be concluded within 
a definite period, and, if so, what will be the length of that period ? 

11. Will the prohibition of bombing be of a general and absolute 
character, or will there be certain agreed limitations ? 

12. Is it to be understood that France is only willing to submit to 
a control of the manufacture and import of arms, or will the control 
be extended to stocks in use and in store ? 

13. What is the French attitude regarding naval armaments ? 

Germany still considered that the best solution would be a reduction 
of all armaments to the Treaty level, and there could be no measure of 
disarmament too far-reaching for her if it were adopted in the same 
manner by all other States. ‘“‘ The frequent repetition of this declaration,” 
it went on, “ entitles Germany to refute the allegation that rearmament 
is the aim of her policy.” 

As regards the question of effectives, it was again emphasised that 
under existing conditions, 300,000 men constituted the minimum force 
required for the defence of Germany’s long frontiers. It was claimed 
that 300,000 short-term soldiers meant no real increase in strength, 
compared with the long service force of 100,000 men. 

The political organisations—such as the Nazi storm troops—could 
not be compared with the trained reserves of other countries in respect 
of military value. It would not be difficult, it was added, to reach an 
understanding regarding the German police. 

The German Government concluded by welcoming the willingness of 
the French Government to continue direct negotiations. 

The President issued two decrees further curtailing the powers of 
the States’ Governments, and entrusting the Chancellor with the right 
to employ and dismiss Prussian officials. He also conferred the same 
powers on the other Nazi Federal Governors. 

February 5th.—Short-term creditors of Germany from nine countries 
met in Berlin to discuss with Reichsbank officials the negotiation of a 
new stand-still agreement. 

February 7th.—In an address to the Chamber of Culture, Dr. Goebbels 
advocated the refusal of membership of the Chamber to Jews, who, he 
said, had been seeking the means of employment in cultural life when 
thrust out of other professions. 

February 8th.—The Primate issued three further decrees. The first 
abolished the offices of President, Temporal Vice-President, and Spiritual 
Vice-President of the High Church Council, superseding any contrary 
provisions of the Church Constitution. By the other two he took the 
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powers autocratically to transfer pastors from one district to another 
to retire them provisionally, or suspend them. 

The Wiirttemberg branch of the League of Opposition Clergy was 
reported to have dissolved itself voluntarily and declared its desire 
“to co-operate in the pacification of the Church according to the wish 
of the Church and State leadership.”” The East Prussian branch was 
also reported to have dissolved. 

The Chancellor received in audience the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Cologne. (Much disquiet was being felt at the failure, in the view of 
Roman Catholics, of the State authorities to carry out the terms of the 
Concordat with the Vatican, added to which, arrests of Roman Catholic 
priests were frequently being reported.) 

The Minister of Labour, as leader of the Stahlhelm, issued an order 
under which every member of the Stahlhelm had to sign a statement 
pledging himself unconditionally to serve the Chancellor, and “ ruthlessly 
to oppose all movements hostile to the State, whether they come from 
Marxist or reactionary quarters.”’ 

February oth.—It was announced in Berlin that after Easter all 
students would have to perform compulsory service of 4 months in a 
labour camp and 6 weeks in a S.A. camp. 

February toth.—Herr Hess issued a statement addressed to all inhabi- 
tants of the Saar in which he intimated that membership of the Nazi 
Party would be refused to all ‘‘ who, during the plebiscite, have discussed 
party or philosophical questions in a form which could in any way en- 
danger the solidarity of Germans.’’ There was, he said, only one motto 
for all confessions, parties, and classes in the Saar, and that was “ back 
to our Germany.” 

February 12th.—General Goring ordered the dissolution of the Inter- 
national Association of Bible Students throughout Prussia and the 
confiscation of its property on the ground that it had carried out “ an 
undeniable agitation against the institutions of the State and the 


Church.” 
February 13th.—French Government’s reply to disarmament proposals. 


(See France.) 
Great Britain. 

January 31st.—The Government’s Memorandum containing its dis- 
armament proposals was issued as a White Paper. Cmd. 4498. It began 
by declaring that arms of a kind permitted to one State could not continue 
indefinitely to be denied to another. The alternative to agreement was 
an armaments race ‘“‘ the end of which no man can see.”” The choice 
before them lay, then, between two courses: (1) To reach agreement ina 
convention which would involve the abandonment of certain classes of 
weapons by the most heavily armed Powers. (2) To reach agreement on 
the basis that the latter Powers were unable or unwilling to disarm, but 
that they would undertake not to increase their existing armaments. 

The Government earnestly pressed on other Governments that the 
first course should be pursued, to do which adequate provision would 
have to be made under three heads; security, equality of rights, and 
disarmament. The addition of three new Articles to the security pro- 
visions of the British Draft was suggested—i.e. to the first four Articles. 
These were: (1) the existing Article 89 ; (2) one providing for immediate 
consultation if the Permanent Disarmament Commission reported the 
existence of facts which showed a failure by one of the parties to execute 
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the Convention ; and (3) one defining the object of such consultation, 
which was “‘ to exchange views as to the steps to be taken for the purpose 
of restoring the situation and of maintaining in operation the provisions 
of the present convention.” 

It was added that the practical application of the principle of equality 
of rights was no less essential in an agreement than that of the principle 
of security. 

The disarmament proposals were, shortly, as follows : As to Effectives, 
it was the principle of parity which was important rather than the 
actual figures, and it should not be difficult to find an accomodation 
between 200,000 and the German figure of 300,000 ; while as to the period 
of service, the Government would be prepared to acquiesce in the longer 
period (12 months, as against 8 in the Draft Convention) if such was the 
general desire. 

The process of standardization at the agreed figure should be completed 
in 4 years. 

Military training outside the army should be prohibited, and the 
prohibition checked by permanent and automatic supervision. 

Land War Material. Maximum calibre of guns in frontier and fortress 
defensive systems to be fixed by international agreement. Under the 
Draft Convention restrictions on Germany in respect of anti-aircraft 
guns would disappear. 

Tanks over 30 tons to be destroyed within 1 year, those over 20 tons 
within 3 years, and those over 16 by the end of the 5th year. The new 
German army to be allowed tanks up to 6 tons. 

As to mobile guns, the Government preferred a maximum limit of 
115 mm. as in the Draft Convention, but were prepared to agree to the 
German figure of 155 mm. for her short service army. Guns over 350 mm. 
to be destroyed by end of 1 year; those over 220 mm. by the end of the 
4th, and those over 155 mm. by the end of the 7th year. 

Air Armaments. If the Disarmament Commission had not decided 
on abolition at the end of 2 years all countries should be allowed military 
aircraft. Countries to increase or reduce, as the case might be, by stages 
in the following 8 years, so as to attain the figures to be agreed on, Germany 
acquiring parity by these stages. 

Naval Armaments. The Government adhered to the provisions of 
the Draft Convention, but were prepared to make proposals for a simpler 
arrangement if desired. 

Finally, the Government would agree to the application of permanent 
automatic supervision, if agreement were reached on all other issues. 
The return of Germany to the Conference and to the League ought to be 
an essential condition of the agreement. 

February 2nd.—French Government’s reply to request for restoration 
of quotas for imports. (See France.) 

February 6th.—During a debate in Parliament on the disarmament 
situation the Foreign Secretary gave an exposition of the background 
and contents of the Government’s Memorandum. Bilateral negotiations 
had, he thought, exhausted their utility ; the other Governments had 
published their views, and the time had now arrived for Great Britain to 
speak out. 

The conversations had revealed advances on both sides, giving 
sufficient encouragement to justify a new effort at reconciliation on 
Britain's part. Germany was prepared to adopt a short-service system, 
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though she wanted 300,000 men with 12 months’ service, but her claim 
would be less if the armies of others were less, and there was no reason 
to suppose that the heavily armed Powers would refuse all reductions. 
Germany, also accepted the French demand for supervision of armaments, 
providing it was identical for all. The British Government had agreed 
to accept it also, provided the other parts of the Convention were agreed, 

The character of the British proposals was based on a conclusion 
from two axioms ; the first, that the German claim to equality of rights 
could not be, and ought not to be resisted ; and the second, that other 
nations would not agree to abandon all weapons forbidden to Germany, 
The conclusion was that any new Convention must allow some re-armament 
by Germany, and they should proceed at once to negotiate a treaty on 
that basis. 

There was a third proposition ; the question as to whether the armed 
Powers were simply going to hold all the armaments they had, or whether 
it was possible to combine, with other features in the treaty, provisions 
which would effect some reduction in the armaments of those Powers. 

Sir John Simon then turned to the provisions for enforcing such a 
treaty. Paragraph g of the Memorandum did not constitute a new 
commitment. Britain would do her utmost to fulfil any obligations, 
and, indeed, her authority in the world would not be strengthened by 
casting any doubts on their intentions, or on the validity of 
those obligations. ‘‘ But it is not the Anglo-Saxon habit,” he went on, 
“to make defined engagements for undefined circumstances.”’ 

As regards security, the new proposals constituted a really serious 
advance, and this advance consisted largely in formulating very definitely 
how disarmament could begin at once. For instance, the British Draft 
Convention would secure that at least half the military aircraft of the 
world above 3 tons must be destroyed, and no others of that type acquired, 
by the middle of 1936. 

The question now was, what were they to do next ? They had com- 
municated the Memorandum to all the countries represented at the 
Disarmament Conference, and were following this up by arranging for 
Mr. Eden to visit Paris, Rome and Berlin, to explain their point of view. 

Opposition criticisms of the Memorandum included complaints of the 
absence of effective sanctions and of any mention of financial control. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain thought equality of rights should never have been 
granted to a country which used concession as the starting-point for 
fresh demands, but approved the rest of the Government’s policy. As to 
the absence of definite sanctions, he begged others to believe that when 
the British said they would enforce a Convention they would enforce it, 
even though in advance they would only talk about “‘ conversations.” 

Mr. Eden made a statement on the question of Austria in which, after 
emphasizing the fact that the Government was deeply concerned, he 
said that at the League they would hold that no other Government had 
the right to interfere in Austria’s affairs. Any action decided upon by 
the League would have to be common action, but it remained an object 
of British policy to maintain the independence and safety of Austria. 

Turning to criticisms of the disarmament memorandum, Mr. Eden 
said budgetary limitation had not been included because there had been 
no general agreement on it, but there was agreement on publicity, and this 
might be the first step: the principle of budgetary limitation had never 
been rejected, but at present the technical difficulties in its way were t00 
great. 
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February 7th.—During the debate on disarmament in the Commons, 
Mr. Churchill declared that there was no longer any warrant for the 
cuiding principle, valid up till 1929, that there could be no major war for 
jo vears. Britain’s own commitments, even as defined the day before 
by the Foreign Secretary, implied that they must be able to keep their 
word and back their opinion, but never before had Britain been so 
vulnerable. 

The Government’s sins of omission were most conspicuous in the air. 
They were doing their best to weaken their friends on the Continent, 
while at the same time entangling the country more and more in the 
aflairs of the Continent. The least they could do was to denounce the 
Treaty of London, so as to obtain freedom to build the type of ships they 
needed ; to create an Air Force at least as strong as that of any Power 
within range ; to ensure the convertibility of industry to war purposes ; 
and to consider carefully the co-ordination of the whole of the national 
defence. 

Mr. Baldwin said that the House had the day before unanimously 
approved the Government’s efforts to promote disarmament, and the 
House had been right. The British Memorandum was a last attempt to 
secure peace by international agreement, based on ordered and limited 


armaments. There were, of course, immense difficulties in securing 


agreement, and he warned his audience against light-hearted talk of 
economic blockades or budgetary limitations of armaments. 

Mr. Baldwin did not agree that war was inevitable. The only real 
surviving cause of war was boundaries unsatisfactory then or in the future, 
and changes therein were the work proper to the League. That was 


why the Government would do all in their power to maintain the League ; 
if their present efforts failed, it would be their duty to look after the 
country’s interests first and quickly. If, on the other hand, they suc- 
ceeded, there would be agreed limits up to which all countries could and 
would arm. Britain should do so, because only thus would she be 
an effective colleague in the collective enforcement of peace, and the final 
backing of international agreement must be force. They would know 
within a very short time whether their efforts would succeed or fail. 

In conclusion, he appealed to the House not to give the appearance of 
disagreement where fundamental agreement existed. 

February 8th.—The Stationery Office issued as a White Paper the text 
of the Trade Agreement with Norway, signed on May 15th, 1933. Cmd. 
4500. 
February oth—The Stationery Office published the records of the 
Joint Select Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, Volume III 
of the proceedings, containing memoranda submitted by the Secretary 
of State, etc. 

The Board of Trade issued a statement referring to the intimation 
to the French Government on the subject of import quotas and stating 
that, as the quotas had not been fully restored, “an order has now been 
made under section 12 of the Import Duties Act imposing a duty of 20 
per cent. ad valorem over and above the existing Customs duties upon 
certain classes of goods produced or manufactured in France with effect 
from February 13th, . . .” 

_ February 11th—A Memorandum was received from the French 
Government summarizing the course and the results to date of the 
direct conversations between the French and German Governments 
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regarding the disarmament situation. The texts of the Memoranda 
exchanged were included in the communication, which was transmitted 
to London for the information of Mr. Henderson. 

Signature of Treaty with the Yemen. (See the Yemen.) 

February 12th—A Note was received from the French Government 
intimating that if the British Government persisted in its decision to 
impose new additional duties on imports from France, the French Govern- 
ment would feel compelled to denounce the Navigation Agreement of 
January 26th, 1826 and the Trade Agreement of February 28th, 1882, 
The Note expressed the strong desire of the Government to break the 
vicious circle of reprisals, and open conversations with the object of 
bringing about an agreed settlement of the tariff and quota dispute. 

February 13th.—In reply to a question in Parliament Sir John Simon 
said the Austrian Government had, on February 8th, communicated to 
him a collection of documents constituting the material on which it 
proposed to base the appeal to the League. On February gth he had 
handed to the Austrian Minister an atde-mémoire stating that: ‘The 
integrity and independence of Austria are an object of British policy, and 
while H.M. Government have no intention whatever of interfering in the 
internal affairs of another country, they fully recognise the right of Austria 
to demand that there should be no interference with her internal affairs 
from any other quarter. On entertaining Austria’s appeal the Council 
would presumably endeavour to ascertain what Germany may have to say 
as to the facts alleged, before reaching its recommendations. H.M. 
Government, therefore, think that the proper course is not to pronounce 
a view on the Austrian material in advance of its consideration by the 
Council.” 

Mr. Henderson presided over a meeting in London of the officers of 
the Bureau of the Disarmament Conference, at which it was decided that 
the Bureau should meet on April roth, to give time to await the results 
of Mr. Eden’s visits to Paris, Berlin and Rome. The meeting was 
attended by Dr. Benes, M. Politis, and M. Avenol. 


Greece. 

February oth.—The Pact of Balkan Understanding was signed in 
Athens by the representatives of Greece, Rumania, Turkey and Yugo- 
slavia. By Article 1 the four countries guaranteed mutually the security 
of all their Balkan frontiers. By Article 2 they undertook “ to consult 
with each other on the measures to be taken in the face of eventualities 
capable of affecting their interests as they are defined by the present 
Agreement. They undertake not to embark on any political action 
towards any other Balkan country non-signatory of the present Agree- 
ment, without previous mutual discussion, nor to assume any political 
obligation towards any other Balkan State without the consent of the 
other High Contracting Parties.”’ 

Article 3 stated that the Agreement was “open to any Balkan 
countries, whose adhesion will be the object of a favourable examination 
by the contracting parties, and will take effect as soon as the other 
signatory countries shall have notified their agreement.”’ 

In the introduction the four Governments stated that they were 
“ animated with the spirit of understanding and conciliation which 
prevailed at the preparation of the Briand-Kellogg Pact and the decisions 
relating to it taken by the Assembly of the League, and firmly decided 
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to guarantee respect for the contractual engagements already existing 
and the maintenance of the territorial order at present established in 
the Balkans... .” 

February toth—The Council of the Balkan Entente held its first 
meeting in Athens, and it was understood that the Foreign Ministers of 
the four countries had decided on co-operation in the economic realm 
on the largest possible scale, with the object of extending the existing 
clearing arrangements for the exchange of products, and granting mutual 
Customs duties facilities. 


Hungary. 

February 6th.—The Government issued a communiqué stating that it 
had “restored the diplomatic relations between Hungary and the 
Soviets.” 

February 7th—Herr Dollfuss arrived in Budapest on a state visit 
and had a conference with General Gémbés, who, in a broadcast state- 
ment, said that Austria and Hungary, so separated in public law, must 
march together in political and economic matters. God had created the 
geographical position of the two countries and nobody could separate 
them for ever. 

February 8th.—Following discussions between the two statesmen 
an announcement was issued stating that the responsible leaders of the 
two countries were in full agreement regarding all problems of common 
concern. They were resolved to continue in future in their respective 
policies a course of co-operation and mutual assistance. 


Iraq. 


February 13th.—The Cabinet resigned, owing, it was understood, 
to personal differences between Ministers. 


Italy. 

January 31st—The Government issued a memorandum on disarma- 
ment, making the following proposals : (1) Any convention now realizable 
should remain in force till the end of 1940. (2) Chemical warfare should 
be abolished and there should be proper measures of control. (3) The 
bombardment of civil populations should be prohibited. (4) The military 
expenditure of the Powers not bound by the Treaties should be limited 
at the existing level, subject to expenditure on replacements. (5) The 
land armaments of these Powers should be limited at the existing level. 
(6) The German claim to a remodelled force of 300,000 men should be 
accepted. (7) Discussion of naval armaments should be adjourned till 
the next Naval Conference. 

In return for the concessions the proposals would require of her, 
France should obtain a recompense in the maintenance as a whole of her 
armaments, which should suffice to guarantee her security for the duration 
of the convention. Italy’s loyal adhesion to the Locarno Treaty was 
emphatically reaffirmed. 

_ Asa “ final counterpart to the acceptance of the German demands ” 
it was suggested that Germany might undertake to return to Geneva 
hot only to sign the convention, but also to resume her place in the League. 

As to its general views, in favour of disarmament, the Government 
considered a solution in the sense of the British plan of March, 1933, as 
the most desirable. If an agreement were not reached there was a danger 
that the question of equality might be settled de facto without any check. 
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This would raise the question of sanctions, and the mere consideratio, 
of such an eventuality gave the measure of the dangerous situatio, 
which would be created. The impossibility for the armed Powers jm. 
mediately to reduce their armaments to a level reasonably near that of 


Germany gave to the German claims a juridical and moral force tha 
could not easily be denied. 

The Government felt bound to give the utmost attention to the 
pacific declarations of the President and the Chancellor, and moreover 
Germany was so much occupied with internal readjustment that it was 
hard to reconcile this with designs of a bellicose nature abroad. 

February 7th.—Writing in the Giornale d'Italia Signor Gayda defended 
the Government’s support of Austria (in reply to criticisms made by the 
Berlin Tag) by pointing out that national homogeneity did not create 
the right and duty of political unity, as might be seen from the cases of 
Belgium and Switzerland. Austria, with her secular historic tradition, 
shared wholly in one and the same religious, spiritual and cultural entity 
from which was created her individual physionomy, not to be confounded 
with Germanism. Related, yes, but not identical. 

Italy was “ revisionist only where it is proved quite clearly that even 
without the intervention of external forces and pressure the internal life 
of a State fails, through the artificiality of its new formation, to create 
for itself a definite, just and peaceful measure of consistence.” Austria 
had been assigned by nature a specific function in the Danubian Basin, 
and “‘ this function could not be exercised within the framework of the 
Reich.’’ An independent Austria was essential to a European system 
of equilibrium. 

February 8th.—Ratifications were exchanged in Rome of the Tarifi 
Agreement with the U.S.S.R. signed on May 6th, 1933. 


Japan. 

January 31st.—In reply to questions in the Diet regarding the future 
of the islands for which Japan held the mandate the Foreign Minister 
said that before the League was established it had been agreed that the 
islands should go to Japan. That agreement could not be altered merely 
because the mandate system was afterwards adopted. 

February 2nd.—In reply to demands in the Diet that the Army should 
not meddle in politics the Minister for War agreed, but said that conditions 
in the country during the past 2 years had excited soldiers’ minds to 4 
degree unprecedented even in the Russian War. The Army’s excite- 
ment was partly caused by the spread of Communism and the fear that 
modern ideas menaced the traditional structure of the nation, and partly 
by the hardships of the farmers. 

February 4th.—The instigator of the gang which attacked the Tokyo 
power station on May 15th, 1932 (the day Mr. Inukai was murdered), 
was sentenced to life imprisonment, and the head of the patriotic society, 
who financed the plotters, received 15 years’ imprisonment. 

February 6th.—In reply to criticism of the expenditure on armaments 
in the Diet (40 per cent. of the total Budget), the Minister of Marine and 
the War Minister said that the necessity of replenishing armaments 
should not be interpreted as indicating an expectation of or desire fo! 
war. The Foreign Minister said much of the unrest was due to props 
ganda. He was doing his utmost to reach an understanding with Moscow, 
and was hopeful that his efforts would eventually succeed in permanently 
stabilizing the situation. 
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February 8th.—Baron Nakajima, the Minister of Commerce, resigned 
and was succeeded by Mr. Matsumoto, a non-party Civil Servant. 


Latvia. 
January 30th.—The Fascist Party and its auxiliary organisations 


were proscribed by the Government, and the suppression was confirmed 
by the Riga Court of Appeal. 


League of Nations. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 

January 31st.—Publication of Memoranda on disarmament by the 
British and Italian Governments. (See Great Britain and Italy.) 

February 4th.—Publication of German reply to French aide-mémoire 
of January 1st. (See Germany.) 

February 6th.—Speech by Sir John Simon re British Disarmament 
Memorandum. (See Great Britain.) 

February 11th—Memorandum from French Government re direct 
conversations with Berlin. (See Great Britain.) 

February 13th.—Decision re meeting of Bureau of the Conference on 
April roth. (See Great Britain.) 


Malta. 

February 3rd.—In an address to the parish priests of the two islands, 
the Governor denied allegations that the suspension of the Consti- 
tution was aimed at religious liberties, and said that he had the support 
of the Archbishop in repudiating the charges. He attributed the failure 
of self-government to immoderate politicians, and, in accepting personal 
responsibility for what had been done, appealed for the co-operation of 
the clergy, who were in touch with the people of the island. 


Poland. 
February 5th.—The Diet rejected an opposition motion directed against 


the new Constitution and thus confirmed its adoption. 

In a speech to the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations the Foreign 
Minister described the Pact with Germany as “a diplomatic instrument 
remarkable alike for its clarity of text and juridical precision.’’ From 
the very first, after Herr Hitler’s rise to power, the German and Polish 
Governments had found means of treating their problems which would 
form a basis for the working out of more permanent relations. 

_ Referring to the U.S.S.R., he said the Government attached great 
importance to the contract set up with the Soviet Union and the main- 
tenance of this contract was to receive the Minister’s personal attention. 

_ February toth.—Signature of Trade Agreement with Czechoslovakia. 
(See Czechoslovakia.) 
Saudi Arabia. 

February 7th.—It was understood that agreement had been reached 
between the King and the Zeidi Imam of Yemen to fix the boundaries 
between the two countries, make a treaty of friendship, and settle various 
outstanding matters of dispute. 


Spain. 

February 2nd.—A “ state of prevention ”’ was re-imposed throughout 
the country following a number of outrages by anarchists. General 
strikes were declared in several towns. 
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February 7th.—The Prime Minister opened the political debate in the 
Cortes, which ended with a vote of confidence in the Cabinet by 235 votes 
to 54. The vote was mainly won on the assurance given by the Hom 
Minister and the Premier that law and order would be maintained with 
a firm hand. 

Senor Prieto, the Socialist leader, declared that the Socialists were 
bent on revolution and would have it. (Ever since the General Election 
Labour quarters had been working to form a united front of Socialist, 
Communist and Syndicalist organisations, and claimed to have done this 
in Catalonia, Malaga, Castile and the Asturias.) 

The Government received offers of support from both the Accion 
Popular and the Agrarians, Senor Gil Robles, in particular, giving a definite 
assurance that his party were ready to collaborate under the Republic, 
and to defend it from its enemies. 

Further acts of terrorism occurred in Barcelona, and special measures 
were taken by the authorities to control public meetings and to carry 
out searches for arms. 

February 11th.—Addressing a political meeting in Madrid, Senor 
Azana said the situation was already grave, but would soon be more 
serious. The Cabinet was a prisoner of the Right, which would throw 
Senor Lerroux over, after it had used him as a tool. He challenged the 
right of Accion Popular and the Agrarians to govern and pointed out the 
necessity for the formation of a new Republican Left party, which would 
not be merely a federation of existing groups, but a genuine union of the 
Republican Left, and he offered to dissolve the Accion Republicana to 
facilitate such a union. 


U.S.A. 

January 31st.—The President signed a Proclamation fixing the weight 
of the gold dollar at 15°5/21 grains of gold, nine-tenths fine, the equivalent 
of 59°06 per cent. of its former weight of 25-8/ro grains. 

The Secretary of the Treasury issued an announcement to the effect 
that on and after February Ist he would buy through the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York any and all gold delivered to the U.S. Mints or to the 
Assay Offices at the rate of $35 per fine troy ounce, less the usual Mint 
charges and less } of 1 per cent. for handling. 

February tst.—The President was understood to have before him for 
approval a proposal to create a banking corporation to serve as ai 
intermediary in the financing of trade with the U.S.S.R., South America 
and the Balkan countries. 

February 2nd.—The Senate passed Senator Johnson’s Bill, penalizing 
the dealing in bonds of, or the making of loans to, any nation which had 
defaulted, in whole or in part, on its Government debt to the U.S.A. 

February 3rd.—The Treasury issued a statement giving the revalued 
gold assets of the Government as $7,018 million, and estimating the 
“‘ increment resulting from the reduction in the weight of the gold dollar 
as $2,805 million odd. 

February 5th—The House of Representatives passed, by 382 votes 
to one, the President’s Bill sanctioning the appropriation of $450 million 
for the Civil Works Administration and $500 million for general relief. 

February 7th—The President approved an Administration Bill pro 
viding for drastic regulation of the New York Stock Exchange and other 
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security markets. It aimed at giving the Federal Trade Commission 
broad powers of regulation over all stock exchanges, with a view to 
controlling speculation. 

The President intimated to the press that he was giving serious 
attention to the problem of interest rates, making it clear that in his 
opinion cheaper credit was as much a part of the Administration’s policy 
as more credit. He stressed the point that a reduction of interest rates 
would automatically enable the existing top-heavy debt structure to be 
reduced to more manageable proportions, since it would leave the debtor 
with more income to devote to amortization. He added that what was 
true of internal debts was also true of debts owing by foreign Governments. 

February 8th.—The President sent a Message to Congress on the sugar 
situation, in which he recommended adopting a quota system. 

The Secretary to the Interior, in an address in New York, declared 
that “ a bloodless revolution has occurred, turning out from seats of power 
the representatives of wealth and privilege.’”” He welcomed the passing 
of the old order, which he described as ‘“‘ government of the rich and 
powerful for the rich and powerful at the expense of the great mass of 
the people.” 

February 9th—The Senate passed the Bill sanctioning the appro- 
priation of a total sum of $950 million for general relief. 

All domestic air mail contracts were summarily cancelled by the 
Government, and the President decided that the Army should take over 
the air mail service on February roth, and run it until a new system had 
been devised. (This followed the announcement of the opening of an 
enquiry into the manner in which air mail subsidies had been allotted.) 

February 12th—The N.R.A. administrator issued an appeal to the 
various States to pass legislation making all the national industrial codes 
automatically effective within their borders. (Up to date 12 States, 
including New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Washington, and 
California, had passed legislation designed to assist in the enforcement of 
the codes.) 

It was announced that a corporation, to be known as the Export and 
Import Bank of Washington, was being formed to finance trade with the 
US.S.R. 


U.S.S.R. 


February 1st.—Instruments of ratification of the convention defining 
aggression were deposited in Moscow by the Finnish Minister. 

February 4th—In a speech before the Party Congress the Commissar 
for War used expressions regarding Japan’s policy in Manchuria which 
were interpreted as an accusation that she wished to seize the Maritime 
Provinces. He refused, he said, to give Japan the pleasure of finding the 
Siberian borders as defenceless as those of China were in 1931. 

It had become clear that Japan was the first to choose war as the way 
out of the crisis, and she was the chief purchaser of munitions and raw 
materials for them in the world markets. At the same time she had been 
conducting a tremendous campaign to prepare the country politically 
for war. He then described their own preparedness to resist attack. 

February 6th—A decree was issued extending to the inhabitants of 
the East Siberian Territory (Transbaikal and Buriat) the privileges 
granted to those of the Far East by the decree of December 15th. (The 
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East Siberian Territory was contiguous to the greater part of the Soviet. 
Mongolian frontier.) Collectivized farms were exempted from com. 
pulsory deliveries of grain for 6 years, and non-collectivized peasants fo 
3 years. Soldiers’ pay and industrial workers’ wages were raised. 

Speaking in the Party Congress M. Molotoff outlined the main objep. 
tives of the second Five-Year Plan. The most important task was to 
improve transport, and this was to be increased as regards rail t 
by 178 per cent. and as regards sea transport, by 280 per cent. and river, 
245 per cent. 

Second tracks were to be laid down in the Ural-Kuznetz and the 
Donetz basins and on the Trans-Baikal and Ussurisk lines. (The latter | 
reached Vladivostock via the Maritime Province.) 

February 9th.—It was learnt that the Moscow office of a German firm 
(the Metallgesellschaft A.G. of Frankfurt) had been closed and the staff 
arrested. They were of Russian nationality. 

February toth.—In an address to the Party Congress, General Blucher, 
the Far Eastern Army Commander, stated that Japan was feverishly 
preparing for war, and had 130,000 troops in Manchuria, and not 50,000 
only, as the Japanese War Minister had stated. She also had 500 aero- 
planes there, and of the Japanese Minister’s statement that the Soviet 
had 300 in the Far East, he said ‘‘ we will not dispute him. Maybe 
there are less, maybe more. I can only say that if necessary our Govermn- 
ment can concentrate so many aeroplanes that we shall have more than 
the Japanese.” 

He also declared that Japan had, in 2 years, built over 600 miles of 
railway, leading towards the frontier, and nearly 1,400 miles of roads, 
while 50 aerodromes had been established, all north of Mukden. The 
Soviet defences were, however, powerful and “ all imperialists would 
smash their heads against them.” 

The Party Congress closed, after the elections to official positions 
had been held. The new Politbureau was composed of Stalin, Molotoff, 
Lazarus, Kaganovitch, Kalinin, Voroshiloff, Ordjonikidze, Kuibishey, 
Kirov, Andreev, and Kossior. 

Final estimates were adopted for the industrial output to be realised 
during the second Five-Year Plan. The rate of annual increase was 
fixed at 16-5 per cent. for all industry, and for the last year, 1937, the 
total output was valued at 92,700 million roubles, an increase of 214 per 
cent. compared with 1932. 

The output of agriculture in 1937 was to be double that of 1932. 

February 13th.—The Polish Foreign Minister arrived in Moscow on an 
official visit. 


Yugoslavia. 
February 4th.—The Pact of Balkan Understanding was initialled in 
Belgrade by the Foreign Ministers of Greece, Rumania, Turkey and 


Yugoslavia. 
February 9th.—Signature of the Balkan Pact. (See Greece.) 


The Yemen. 
February 7th—Agreement with King Ibn Saud. (See Saudi Arabia.) 
February 11th—A Treaty of Friendship with Great Britain was 
signed in Sana. 
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